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the news of his death the government general was able to rally his men for an
orderly retreat. There was no one in Scotland capable of filling " Bonnie
Dundee's " place. The Highlanders withdrew to the glens, contenting them-
selves with raids on government posts established to prevent the concentration
of a hostile army ; and the sporadic fighting which took place was never a serious
menace to William's position in Scotland.

William's name, however, will ever be associated with the massacre of the
Macdonalds in Gleiicoe in February 1692. In the previous summer government
agents had reported that there was considerable unrest in the Highlands, and
an order was consequently issued requiring the suspected chieftains to take the
oath of allegiance before New Year's Day 1692. By accident rather than by
design Macdonald of Glencoe presented himself after the appointed day; and
Sir John Dalrymple, Master of Stair, who was William's adviser on Scottish
affairs, persuaded the king to sign an order for the extirpation of the Macdonalds.
A company from Fort William, consisting largely of Argyll's men, marched into
Glencoe; for more than a week they lived hospitably with the Macdonalds ;
and then one night they set out to do their bloody work. Macdonald himself
was butchered, together with thirty-seven of his clan, including two women and
two children ; and in the Highlands a howl of rage went up against William and
his satellites. How far the King was implicated it is impossible now to say :
there is, however, no doubt that he signed the fatal order; but Burnet said
that he was " apt to suffer things to run on until there was a great heap of papers
laid before him, so then he signed them a little too precipitately ; " and probably
that was what happened when Stair brought the order to him for the extirpation
of the Macdonalds. Stair was ultimately found guilty by the Scottish parlia-
ment of complicity in a plot to butcher the clansmen : William's refusal to punish
him lent colour to the story, widely told in Scotland, that he knew more about
the business than'he cared to divulge ; and even if his behaviour is viewed in
tjie most charitable light the Massacre of Glencoe has convicted him, as one of
his most sympathetic biographers has observed, as " an accessory after the
fact."

The strength of the coalition which William formed against France was more
apparent than real. In England there was throughout the war a strong peace
party which opposed his warlike efforts either on grounds of cost or to embarrass
his government. His position in his native land was weakened by the activities.
of a vocal republican party still gravely alarmed at the Orange domination,
which in their view threatened to undermine cherished liberties and ruin Dutch
commercial enterprise. The conglomeration of states which formed the Holy
Roman Empire lacked the cohesion essential in the waging of a successful war ;
Spain was but a shadow of the great state which a century before was a menace
to Europe's peace; and Austria was too far removed from the scene of the